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WILLIAM HUNT. 
(Continued from page 435.) 


In the MS. volume, to which allusion has 
been several times made, we find the subjoined 
notice of a testimony delivered on the 18th of 
2nd month, 1770, at a First day meeting, in 
North Carolina. The date of this communica- 
tion, we may observe, was a few years prior to 
the revolutionary war; and there can be little 
doubt that numbers of those who were then pre- 
sent, were witnesses about ten years afterwards 
to the destructive operations of the contending 
armies. 

“William Hunt, in his testimony, which was 
very extensive, at that time, after earnestly ex- 
horting us individually, to examine our founda- 
tion whereon we had built, or were building ; in 
urging the necessity of such an examination, 
used the following expressions: ‘ The Lord will 
visit this land with his judgments, and then it 
will be known who hath built on the sure founda- 
tion; and who hath not; for in that time of deep 
trial, the Hypocrites, Formalists, and nominal 
Quakers, will not only suffer, but many will 
perish and come to nought; while those who have 
built on the sure Rock of Ages, will be preserved 
by him in the midst of those trials, as in the 
hollow of his hand. And there are men grown, 
and now within the audience of my voice, that 
will see these things come to pass.’ ” 

The following letters were evidently written 
during the last journey, partly in America and 
partly in Europe. 


Philadelphia, 25th of 4th month, 1771. 


To Eleazar Hunt,—Dearly beloved brother, 
by these thou mayest understand that we are 
favored with a good state of health, after a labo- 
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rious journey in a cold country.* And although 
our stay in this land, has been much longer than 
I expected, when I parted with thee, yet I dare 
not call in question the propriety of our stay 
being consistent with the Divine will; since [ 
have had to believe that I have passed through 
some dispensations, which, if rightly applied, will 
be of lasting advantage as preparatory for further 
service; having sometimes been favoured with 
the opening of the heavenly mystery, and glory 
of the gospel, beyond what I ever had before. 
Yet [ would rather speak of those things which are 
my frequent companions ; poverty, weakness, dis- 
tress, nakedness, the wormwood and the gall ; my 
soul hath them still in remembrance, and is deep- 
ly humbled ; being mostly led in a close, plain way. 
Though there is a number that say amen to the 
Truth, yet I think no age ever afforded an instance 
more clear of the true ministry being a spectacle 
to angels and to men, than this. Our esteemed 
friends Samuel Neale and Joel Oxley, came to 
this city, about three days ago, and gave us a 
comfortable account of your state. 


Dear brother, my mind is often tewards you, 
in the love and beauty of gospel regard, with 
strong desires for your persevering by a gentle 
advancement in the heavenly march after the 
Lamb, keeping under that pure and holy sense, 
through which we have often been baptized into 
one body, and become heirs of the true mystery, 
where the treasures of wisdom remain; in the 
sense whereof my spirit is deeply bowed ; and in 
language of the sincerest affection, [ conclude, 
and desire that we may be companions in the 
faith, tribulations, and patience of Jesus our 
Holy Head. My very dear love to thy wife, and 
all the children ; and to Silasand Mary Williams. 

Thy brother, Wit1AmM Hunr. 


Dublin, 29th of 4th month, 1772. 

To the same—Dear and well beloved brother, 
though thy tedious silence has been a matter of 
uneasiness, and query, what is the cause ; since 
ourinterest in each other is two-fold having sprung 
from the same parentage,and been brought forth in 





* By the notice given in the 27th number, it appears 
that the winter of 1770-71, was chiefly oceupied in visii- 
ing New England. the climate oi which could not fail to 
be severely felt by an inhabitant of North Carolina. 
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the immortal seed, wherein is the union of spirits, 
in the unction of pure love, we cannot but travail 
deeply for preservation ; and as this ardent con- 
cern prevails, it is wont to impart cordial notes 
of encouragement, caution or counsel, as the 
fresh spring shall open celestial converse in our 
minds. Yet the salutation of my very dear and 
united love, often wafts over the great ocean to 
thee, and all thine, with true desire that you 
may be gathered into the quiet habitations of 
safety ; and that thou, beloved brother, mayest 
be kept green in old age, by a continual supply 
of nourishment from the root. 
As for us, our portion is in deaths oft, and 
rils very many; yet divine help has been 
itherto near to support and enable us to bear a 
plain testimony for truth ; which I hope is to the 
satisfaction of the sincere in heart, who see the 
necessity thereof; the united help of whose 
spirits has been very consolatory in this strange 
land. Cousin Thomas joins in the salutation of 
endeared love to thee, thy wife and all the 
children, with Silas and Mary. I conclude in 
affectionate nearness, thy loving brother, 
W. Hunt. 


The subjoined letter, addressed to Rachel 
Mills and Sarah Thatcher, is without date, but 
from some passages it contains, seems to have 
been written in the autumn of 1770. 


It hath been often in my mind, since I left 
my habitation, to visit my dear friends and com- 
panions, letting them know how it fares with us. 
We have mostly enjoyed a good state of health, 
and though many deep exercises attend us, yet 
we have had many seals of the divine owning 
power and presence, so as to confirm my mind, 
that I was in the way that was well pleasing to 
the Master. May we ever be content to stand 
in our lots, and join in a holy concern to come 
up in perfect obedience to the pure will, so far 
as it is made known; that we may be counted 
worthy to be heirs of the mystery, and fellow- 
ship of Truth; and also receive the evidence of 
our eternal inheritance. 

Dear friends, I very often remember with 
what sweetness and unity we travelled in that 
mighty service of visiting families; so that we 
may say, in truth, precious in the eyes of the 
Lord, is the fellowship of bis children, and sweet 
the remembrance one of another; because the 
odour of his ointment sendeth forth a good smell. 

We have not had many appointed meetings, 
but happen to fall in with preparative and 
monthly meetings. We are now on the way to 
Philadelphia, and from thence expect to proceed 
along the sea shore through the Jerseys to New 
York, from thence to Rhode Island; and there 
we intend, if the Lord will, to embark so soon 
as it appears safe. I believe it will not be un- 
pleasant to you to hear that my companion 
proves very agreeable. He has several times ap- 
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peared in the ministry, to my own and tena 
good satisfaction. With the salutation of »¢. 
tionate regard, to you and your families 
your friend, 


affix. 
’ ] aly 
WILLiaM Huy 
York, England, 6th mo. 27. 177] 

To Thomas Thornbury, sen.—Dearly beloved 
friend: Asa feeling of deep regard often reyiy., 
thee very lively in memory, with a degree of ths: 
uniting sweetness which I had for thee fry, 
the beginning in my very childish years: 4), 
which hath ever since accompanied our spitia 
through the different scenes of life, that hay. 
attended the little frame in the torrent of ti). 
I therein now (though in a far distant ap) 
strange land) very feelingly and affectionately s. 
lute thee in the cementings of the pure seed of 
life, which still remains near to be our support 
through every trying dispensation ; and whic) 
hath abundantly opened our way in the glorioys 
mystery of the gospel, beyond my expectation : 
for which, with every favour received, I desir. 
to offer that acceptable sacrifice, a broken heart, 
and a bowed mind. 

Mayest thou, dear Thomas, with humbling 
concern, press after that hoiy sense and sayour 
of life, wherein are safety, preservation aud quiet 
dwelling. As to thy son, let it suffice, he is 
well in the seed; we travel in true unity, and 
perfect harmony; yet not without trials; but 
true love, in the union of souls overcomes all, 
in that which feels beyond the expression of 
words. 

I shall draw to a conclusion, in true sympathy, 
with desires that merey and truth may be the 
vouchsafed companions of my friend, till the 
curtain of eternal night may be drawn, the even- 
ing sun be set, and he bid adieu to the realms 
of woe and bitterness; but the nobler part as- 
cend to its heavenly mansion, and the glory of 
its immortal inheritance. 

WitiiaM Hunt. 


To the same. 
Lancashire, 5th Mo. 19, 1772. 


Dearly united Friend,—My love and life, in 
the pure unchangeable truth, salute thee, 
wherein my spirit has been enfulded in thine, 
through many salutations; yea, when the adver- 
sary determined to cut off thy hope from the 
land of the living, and separate thee from thy 
brethren, in the mystery of faith and patience ; 
when the powers of darkness wrought and were 


strong ; then mine eye saw thee, a prisoner of 


hope, and the strong arm of the Lord under- 
neath, to bear thee above the floods of many 
afflictions ; and my soul loved thee and clave to 
thee in that day, Sane of thy distresses, and 
was gathered in the holy union of hidden life, 
to thy afflicted mind. These things have often 
turned in my mind since I last saw thee, with 
sincere desires, that thou may experience all 
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i netified to the preparing of our) rounded constantly by the same routine of em- 
a eciee, Aere for that op which hath | ployment, varied saly by the seasons, even the 
aaa through a series of probations, before | intelligent and educated man feels the want of 
- = art numbered to thy appointed lot. I often | social intercourse, of that mental excitement af- 
aiid thee with feeling nearness, fancying | forded by new faces and new scenes, by conver- 
a inclosed in thy arms, according to thy | sation and contact with other minds, which books 
rs ed kindness and affection, from my very | alone cannot supply. 
"vldhood, which I trust always to remember} “lIfome-keeping youth have ever homely wits,” 
with gratitude. and a life too secluded has a tendency to pro- 
Perhaps thou wilt like to hear from me respect- | duce narrowness of thought, a provincial spirit 
ing thy son, OF rather mine, since | have borne | rudeness of manners, undue jealousy of others, 
him in the bond of the gospel. It is with hum- and an ignorant over-estimate of our own qual- 
bling thankfulness to the Father of all our mer- | ities and advantages. Drawn from his narrow 
vies, that I may inform thee I have my desires | sphere by the attractions of a cattle show, the 
in him, to a wish ; he submits in all things as | farmer finds there, not merely the graceful Devon 
, son to a father, grows in experience, and|or stately Durham, the rounded Berkshire and 
appears very prettily at times, in a small testi-| the deer-like Southdown, the marvellous grain 
mony, wherein he is favoured with the deep reaper, and the last improvement in a wheat fan 
sympathy of sensible friends. Perhaps few, if| or horse-power, but he meets a concourse of 
any, have travelled so long with less difficulty, | brother farmers from all parts of the country— 
and more harmony. and not farmers only, but ingenious mechanics, 
I received thy kind and truly acceptable letter | merchants and manufacturers, whose wealth and 
of the 11th month last, which ministered fresh | enterprise help to sustain the business of the na- 
consolation to my low and often dejected mind, | tion,—men of letters and science, and not un- 
that I was still retained in memory and fellow- | frequently, statesmen whose names have been 
ship, which I esteem above all earthly things. long familiar to him as household words—all 
Kemember us very dearly to Henry Mills, his | offering their homage to nature, all exhibiting 
wife and children; sister Ann Hunt and hers, | their interest and pleasure in Ais pursuit, in Ais 
with thy own. I hope I need not put thee in| art, the most ancient and delightful of all pur- 
mind of advising my dear wife and little flock ; | suits, the first and most important of all arts. 
giving them such advice as they shall need in} At the exhibitions of New England and New 
spiritual or temporal affairs. York, Mr. Clay, Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Web- 
The love which has subsisted between us, and | ster, all of them enthusiastic farmers, are guests; 
with us from the beginning, will descend to our | at the exhibition of the Maryland Society last 
offspring, as it is often a solid satisfaction to my | year, President Taylor, also a farmer, was to be 
mind to have a branch of the root, to whom my | seen, forgetting fora while the cares of State 
life is so nearly gathered in the holy mystery | andthe anxieties of office, and the miserable 
and union of pure gospel fellowship. And now, | vexations of politics, curious and pleased, walking 
dear Thomas, I must wind up the chain of scrib- | about the grounds leaning on the arm of a far- 
mer surrounded by farmers, inspecting every- 


bling, take my leave, and bid thee adieu. I rest 

thy poor little friend, but true and faithful com- | thing, and delighted once more to be among the 

panion in many exercises. That we may con- | objects and interests of his happier days. 

tinue in faith and patience which hopeth to the} At such a scene, the visitor gains not only 
valuable information in his business, but his 


end, which crowns all, is the travail in spirit of 
views of life and character are enlarged. He 


thine in the love of the truth, 
Witti4M Hunt. | sees fine specimens of cattle, improved imple- 
ments of husbandry, he converses with farmers 
more informed perhaps than himself or his 
neighbors ; and gains from them new ideas and 
knowledge of improvements which they have 
successfully practiced. He naturally desires to 
equal or surpass the excellence before him. He 
is no longer satisfied with the coarse and clumsy 
forms of the cattle of his neighborhood, for 
he has seen the superior symmetry and 
rather happily portrayed in the following extract | beauty, and become convinced of the greater 
from an address delivered last autumn by S. G. | profit of the improved breeds. He is no longer 
Fisher of Philadelphia, before our Agricultural satisfied with the rude and slow work of the flail, 
Society, at its annual Exhibition in this vicinity. | for he has witnessed the performance of the 
B. | wheat-thresherand the corn-sheller. The seythe 
and even the cradle, so long the boast of our 
agriculture, have become contemptible in his 
eyes, for he has seen Hussey’s reaper, cutting 









































For Friends’ Review. 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

Large gatherings of every class, thrown pro- 
miscuously together, have their attendant evils; 
and doubtless agricultural Fairs and Exhibitions 
may not be entirely exempt from them. They 
have also their sbeiatngee, which I think, are 


On his own homestead, in a remote neighbor- 
hood, which he is rarely tempted to leave, sur- 
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twenty acres a day with accuracy and ease. He ume before us might perhaps be said to 
has seen specimens of grain and fruit and vege- 


. be ; 
ticulturist aud Fruit Grower by right of shee 





































. . e d Ss , 
tables which prove what care and skill can accom- | as his father David Thomas, has for many a Z 
plish. He has conversed also with men, farmers | been celebrated for his skill in these departments 
like himself, but perhaps wiser than he, more en- | The following remarks in the first chapter will 


ergetic and enterprising, .who grow thirty or 
forty bushels to the acre of wheat, whilst he grows 
ten or twenty, or a hundred bushels of corn, 
whilst he gets forty or fifty; who have improved 
large tracts of land, and converted barrenness 
ink desolation into scenes of fertility and beauty, 
and who combine with their industry and skill 
the charms of refined manners and cultivated in- 
tellect. The sight of superiority stimulates his 
exertion. He becomes inspired, not with a mor- 
bid, but a wholesome dissatisfaction with himself, 
and if he be of a generous spirit, and capable of 
an honourable ambition, he will return home 
with enlarged knowledge and more liberal views, 
with his prejudices weakened or overcome, and 
nerved by new hopes and desires to increased 
efforts for the improvement not only of his farm, 
but of himself. 

Thus it is that these celebrations spread good 
influences throughout society. They are festivals 
held in honour of industry, of industry informed 
and guided by science, whence spring the bles- 
sings of civilization. They diffuse knowledge, 
they stimulate effort, they excite thought, they 
tend to banish local prejudices, they promote 
agreeable social intercourse, they produce a com- 
mon spirit and combined exertion among farmers, 
and exhibit to themselves and to the world the 
respectability, the dignity and importance of the 
class to which they belong. 


arrest the attention of the intelligent farmer, , 4 
stimulate him to increased exertion in this had 
of his business, not only as a matter of profit . 
also as a means of materially adding to iste 
luxuries and those of his family. ; 
‘‘The climate and soil of our country afford 
unequalled facilities for the cultivation of fry}: 
A rich treasure lies within the reach of jt % 
habitants, in the profusion of delicious kind 
which successive months may be made to supply. 
Yet, a small portion have availed themselves {y)/y 
of these advantages. Even the existence of mos 
of the finer varieties, is but partially knows, 
The rapid increase of fruit culture within the past 
few years, has but thinly spread its bounties ove 
a widely expanded and thickly peopled territory, 
In traversing the country, neat cottages and 
comfortable farm-houses are seen everywhere jn. 
terspersed, and plenty is indicated by loaded cr. 
chards and abundant harvests. But how many 
of the prosperous owners are aware of the rare 
delicacies their fertile lands are capable of yieli- 
ing? How many of them, for instance, are fi 
miliar with that perfumed, golden, midsummer 
fruit, the apricot? What portion cultivate enough 
of the best peaches to obtain “from the loaded 
bough the mellow shower,” for ten successive 
weeks ? What number know that plums, rich, 
juicy, and bloom-dusted, may be had fresh from 
the tree, from early wheat harvest until the ground 
freezes in autumn? Who among them partake 
of the twenty best melting pears, out of the thou- 
sand varieties which have borne fruit in this coun- 
try? And especially, who practically knows, that 
a whole yearly circle of fruits is within his reach, 
beginning with the most refreshing strawberries, 
raspberries, and cherries, for early summer; in- 
cluding the richest plums, apricots, and peaches, 
and nectarines, for summer and autumn; end 
closing with high flavored pears and apples, ¢x- 
tending their season of ripening through all av- 
tumn and winter, and far into. the succeeding 
year? Happily, the number of cultivators is 
rapidly increasing, who may place upon theit 
tables many delicious sorts, on almost any day of 
the entire year. 
The cultivation of fruit has been retarded by 3 
mistaken estimate of the time required for young 
trees to come into bearing. But this error is fast 
disappearirg before skilful culture. It has be- 
come well known that he who plants trees, plasts 
for himself as well as for hischildren. Bad treat- 
ment may long retard the growth and bearing of 4 
tree. Enveloped in weeds and grass, what young 
plant could flourish? What farmer would th.ok 
a moment of raising good corn in the thick aid 
tall grass of a meadow? No wonder, then, thet 
a young tree, similarly treated, lingers in feeble 


For Friends’ Review. 
CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 


To the lover of fruit, or the cultivator of it, 
who is not already acquainted with the book, the 
writer could scarcely perform a more acceptable 
service than to introduce to his notice “ The 
American Fruit Culturist, containing directions 
for the propagation and culture of fruit trees in 
the nursery, orchard, and garden, with descrip- 
tions of the principal American and foreign 
varieties cultivated in the United States. By 
Joun J. Tuomas,” of Macedon, N. Y. Several 
months ago, the author kindly forwarded a copy 
of his valuable work, and as the opening Spring 
reminds us of neW enterprises which we have 
contemplated on our farms, or in the enlargement 
of our orchards, it seems an appropriate season 
to advert to the velume. The farmers adjacent 
to our large citics do not need to be told that 
good fruit is always saleable in our markets. 
‘The apple,” as Downing says, “is the world- 
renowned fruit of temperate climates,” and there 
is abundant room for its further cultivation in all 
sections of our country, as well as the smaller 
varieties of fruit, the demands for which are most- 


ly but scantily supplied. The author of the vol- 
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d disease. But give it for a few years a 
clean, and fertile soil, and vigorous shoots, 


ness an 


sllow, , 
at expanding branches, will soon bend under 


copious loads of fruit. To adduce instances,— 
‘n a single garden, apple trees, the fifth year from 
setting out, yielded a bushel each ; peach trees, 
the third summer, bore three pecks; and a 
Bartlett pear tree, two years from transplanting, 
gave a peck of superb fruit; none of them were 
an inch iz diameter when transplanted, nor was 
their treatment better than that which every good 
farmer gives to his carrots and potatoes.”’ 


Memoir of ANN BunGE, wife of John Budge, of 
Redruth, England, who died 10th of Fourth 
month, 1850, aged 53 years. 


In an unexpected hour, and in the enjoyment 
of usual health, it pleased our heavenly Father 
to lay his hand of affliction on this dear 
friend, and after a severe illness of about four 
weeks, to gather her, as we reverently believe, 
into “ the rest which remaineth for the people of 
(iod.”” 

It appears, that in early life, the “ grace which 
bringeth salvation,’ wrought effectually in her 
heart, so that her surviving relatives cannot recall 
the time when the fear of God did not influence 
her conduct; her pious mother, who for many 
years filled the station of Elder in our Society, 
was deeply interested in the religious welfare of 
her children, and earnestly sought, in the morn- 
ing of their day, to imbue their minds with 
the principles and precepts of the Gospel of 
Christ, and her labours of love in reference to 
this beloved daughter were graciously owned. 
From her childhood, she was more than com- 
monly dutiful and affectionate to her parents, 
rarely giving them any cause for uneasiness; 
an aged grandmother also, who resided for many 
years with them, she also waited on with such 
tender care, as to call forth the expression of her 
belief, that a blessing would rest on her on that 
account. 

Great meekness, tenderness, and humility cloth- 
ed her mind, not only throughout the season of 
her affliction, but for a long course of previous 
years, binding her in very tender bonds to her 
husband and children, as well as to her other 
endeared relatives and friends. 

It appears, from the first day on which her ill- 
hess assumed a more serious character, that an 
impression pervaded her mind, that it would be 
utto death, and accompanying this impression, a 
deep and earnest desire for entire resignation to 
the divine will; and this desire was graciously 
answered ; for during the period of her illness, 
her resignation and consequent tranquillity were 
indeed remarkable ; attended by a precious mea- 
sure of “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” So fully was this the case, and 
. little of the appearance of death accompanied 
er illness, that a lively hope of her restoration 
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to health, was even to the last day of her life, 
earnestly cherished by those around her, and in 
addition to this, such was the nature of her dis- 
ease, that great stillness and uninterrupted rest 
were considered necessary; thus circumstanced, 
whilst both her mind, and their minds, were abun- 
dantly satisfied with the precious evidence of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, shed abroad in 
her heart, they were not anxious for much ex- 
pression, or careful to commit to writing what, 
from season to season, fell from her lips; feel- 
ing that her mind “ wore thanksgiving to her 
Maker.” 

She evinced, throughout her married life, a 
deep interest in the well-being of her tenderly be- 
loved children, making it her frequent practice 
to spend some portion of her time in retirement 
with them, in reading the holy scriptures and in 
prayer; and this interest increasingly appeared 
as she lay on the bed of affliction, having them 
daily in her chamber, and again and again, in ten- 
der affection, impressing on their minds the im- 
portance of divine and eternal things, urging 
them to walk in the way of God’s commandments, 
and to regard his favor and approbation as the 
one thing, beyond all other things, necessary 
both to their present peace and everlasting sal- 
vation : similar counsel was also extended to the 
other members of her household and family, to the 
friends who kindly visited her, to her medical 
attendants, and to her neighbours. More might 
be said in reference to the Christian graces 
which marked the character of this beloved friend, 
but the object is not to magnify the creature but 
to set forth the excellency and sufficiency of the 
‘grace which is from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and by the effectual opera- 
tion of which, she was what she was. The last 
words she addressed to her dearly beloved hus- 
band were : “All is well:” and again, shortly be- 
fore the final close: “‘ My foundation is on the 
Rock;” that rock, we undoubtingly believe, which 
“‘no tempest overthrows.”—Ann. Mon. 





Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the House of Refuge. 


The Board of Managers have great satisfaction 
in communicating to the Legislature and to the 
Contributors, that the institution under their pa- 
tronage continues in a flourishing condition. It 
must afford heartfelt gratification that the ob- 
jects of their bounty are “snatched like brands 
from the burning,” trained in the paths of in- 
dustry, frugality, and piety, and prepared for 
lives of usefulness and happiness. 

This noble charity, while it affords protection 
to the helpless, comfort to the forsaken, and in- 
struction to the ignorant child, will amply repay 
all the expense and labor incurred in its support 
and management by diminishing pauperism and 
repressing crime, and thus affording additional 
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security to society. Humanity and self-interest 
are both united in the measure. 

It has been well said, that “The question 
commends itself to every man’s commen sense, 
whether, upon the whole, it is the cheapest and 
best policy to make criminals, and support them 
at the public charge, or to control the primordial 
causes, and make them honest and useful mem- 
bers of society. 

“Courts of justice constitute our principal 
State machinery for the suppression of crime. 
We select our ablest and wisest men for judges. 
We add jurors, witnesses and executive officers. 
The people, through the legislature, define the 
crime and announce the penalty, confer on the 
courts the dread power over property, person- 
al liberty, and even life itself. This machinery 
is worked at vast expense. The object is to hunt 
down the transgressor, and protect society from 
his ravages. Of all this mighty array of power, 
of wisdom, and expense, not a tithe is aimed at 
the removal of the cause. It only attempts to 
alleviate the effects. When the incendiary ap- 
plies the torch to the building, the whole com- 
munity are on the alert to detect and punish the 
criminal. All recognize the burning brand as 
the antecedent, and conflagration as the ‘conse- 
quent, but neither judge nor jury take any cog- 
nizance of the relation between the early educa- 
tion of the incendiary and the state of mind that 
impelled him to the fatal deed. During all the 
formatory process of the child, the court must 
stand by and look on. 

‘“‘ Follow that embryo convict a few years dur- 
ing childhood and youth. Behold the circum- 
stances that made him what he now is—circum- 
stances (in one sense) beyond his control—cir- 
cumstances which the community might and 
ought to have controlled; society presenting the 
absurd spectacle of creating* the cause, or at 
least permitting it to exist, and then punishing 
the effect. There are hundreds of children grow- 
ing up in our State in conditions, and surround- 
ed by circumstances, such that it is morally 
certain that they will become candidates for the 
prison or the gallows. It is in our power to 
change those circumstances. Shall we do it?” 

We answer yes. It is in our power to change 
those circumstances by placing such children in 
a House of Refuge; and every generous heart 
and reflecting mind will say we should do it. 

The advantages of such schools of reformation 
have now become more fully known, and more 
justly appreciated, not only in our own common- 
wealth but in several of our sister States. 

With a wise and characteristic liberality, our 
representatives, at their last session, incorporated 
“The House of Refuge of Western Pennsylva- 
nia,” and appropriated the sum of twenty thou- 
rand dollars in aid of the institution, to be paid 
when an equal sum shall be bona fide sub- 
scribed by responsible parties. 

New York has two kindred establishments— 
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one in the City of New York, the other a P 

chester. Massachusetts two ; one at South p.. 
ton, the other at Westboro; Ohio, one at (i, 
cinnati. All these asylums are in successfy 
operation, affording physical, intellectua] moral 
and religious training to thousands of childrey 
who, but for such houses, would have beey a 
casts from society, plunged in ignorace, iene 
and crime, the majority of whom, we trust, yi\/ 
through the Divine blessing, become industrjoys 

useful and virtuous citizens. a 

Maryland, New Jersey, and Rhode Isjay) 
guided by enlightened philanthropy, have pass.) 
the necessary laws for the establishment , 
Houses of Refuge. | 

The managers of the institution in the forme 
State have purchased an eligible site in the 
vicinity of the City of Baltimore, adopted a plan 
for the buildings, which, we are persuaded, yill 
do honor to the benevolent and intelligent mana. 
gers and their beautiful metropolis. 

All that science and zeal can accomplish 
may be expected from New Jersey and Rhode 
Island. 

The generous and enterprising citizens of St, 
Louis, are now concerting measures to found a 
Refuge in that flourishing and populous place ; 
and in Washington, D. C., there is a similar 
movement. 

May every State, may every great city in our 
Union, soon enjoy the advantages of similar in. 
stitutions. 

The colored department, as stated in the last 
report, was opened on the 29th day of December, 
1849. It was estimated that the average num- 
ber of inmates for the past year would be sixty ; 
but the number actually received has been much 
greater, and the applications so numerous that 
the Managers have been constrained to decline 
receiving, from the City and County of Phila- 
delphia, except under peculiar circumstances, in- 
mates over the age of sixteen years, until addi- 
tional accommodations can be erected. 

It is intended, at as early a period as the 
finances of the Institution will warrant it, to ex- 
tend the dormitories and work-shops ; and, when 
these additional buildings are finished, 96 boys 
and 60 girls can be accommodated. The estimat- 
ed cost of these improvements is about eight 
thousahd dollars. 

The buildings for the colored children answer 
the expectations of the Board; they are conve- 
nient, well lighted, well ventilated, and well 
warmed—essential requisites for such an estab- 
lishment. The final Report of the Building 
Committee, which will be found in the Appen- 
dix, furnishes some interesting details. 

The health of the inmates has been in general 
good. One death only, has occurred ; that of a 
female about 17 years of age. She was from 
H County, was admitted on the 12th day 
September, in feeble health, and died on the 
26th of December. She was attended by a skil- 
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ful physician, and watched over by our kind and 
excellent matron and her assistant. 

During the past year, 148 inmates were re- 
ceived, viz. : 103 boys and 45 girls. And during 
the same period, 29 were discharged; 19 boys, 
and 10 girls. ; | 

The boys are engaged in the manufacture of 
furniture for umbrellas, and the girls in the 
usual domestic avocations. The amount earned 
by the boys, for labor performed by them during 
the year, is $1,495 20. 

The progress of the pupils in school, although 
not rapid, is as great as could reasonably be ex- 

ted. In very many cases, their education 
had, prior to their admission, been totally neg- 
lected. Indeed, few of them, when received, 
could read even tolerably well. Their deport- 
ment has, with few exceptions, been satisfactory. 
They appear happy, and afford good reason to 
hope that they will become useful and up- 
right. 

The occupations of the inmates in the depart 
ment for white children are, with the exception 
of the manufacture of furniture for umbrellas, 
(transferred to the department for colored child- 
ren,) the same as in 1849, viz.: making razor- 
strops, caning seats for chairs, and book-binding. 
The amount earned during the year by the labor 
of the boys in this department, is $6,426 87. 

The same cheerfulness characterizes the in- 
mates of this, as of the other department; the 
marked want of early instruction to be seen in 
the colored children is, with some exceptions, 
apparent in the white. Many on their admission 
cannot read, and some do not know the alphabet. 
This lamentable fact is the more surprising, as 
the public schools have placed the means of at 
least elementary instruction within the reach of 
all. While in the Refuge, the pupils attend 
daily the schools, and the most backward have 
an additional hour of instruction given them. 

The same cause—the crowded state of the de- 
partment—which obliged the Board to decline 
receiving colored inmates over the age of sixteen 
years, has compelled them to adopt the same 
measure in relation to white. Such a course 
has occasioned the Board deep concern, and has 
been resorted to from imperious necessity. 

The number of inmates received during the 
— 1850 into the White Department, was 172 

y8, 47 girls, total 219, (9 boys and 3 girls re- 
turned after having been indentured,) and the 
number discharged 176 boys, 44 girls, total 220; 
and 7 oo There remained in this depart- 
men i 
— -. e close of 1850, 181 boys, 50 girls, 

Tn both departments, the pupils are provided 
with good clothing suitable to the different sea- 
sons, with ample means for bathing, and with a 
wholesome and nutritious diet. They are allow- 
ed to exercise freely in the open air, and to enjoy 
the sports of childhood. They are encouraged to 
read, and for this object an ample supply of en- 
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tertaining and instructive books is furnished from 
well-selected libraries. In short, it is the ear- 
nest desire of the Managers that the young per- 
sons placed under their guardianship should be 
reared in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and so taught to love and fear him that 
they may keep his commandments. 

The number of inmates received into the De- 
partment for Colored Children has very consider- 
ably exceeded that which was anticipated, and 
at no former period has the number in the De- 
partment for White Children equalled that now 
under the care of the Board. Increased num- 
bers to be provided for, have caused necessarily 
increased expenditure ; but this increased expen- 
diture has been productive of increased blessings 
to these children, thus provided for by your 
bounty, and increased security to the commu- 
nity. 





THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The Republic of the United States is a great 
landbolder. After the alienation to the new 
states and territories of some sixteen or seventeen 
millions of acres for internal improvements, sa- 
line reservations, seats of government, publie 
buildings, institutions of education, and other 
grants, amounting in the whole to the enormous 
quantity of 134,000,000 of acres, beside the re- 
cent bounties awarded to soldiers, of 79 millions 
of acres, and large donations to the Chicago 
and Mobile Railroad, and other objects, there 
remains tothe United States a pretty property 
of more than thirteen hundred millions of 
acres. 





ATTENTION OF GREAT MEN TO SUPPOSED LITTLE 
THINGS. 

Sir Philip Francis once waited upon Burke, by 
appointment, to read over to him some papers 
respecting Mr. Hastings’ delinquencies. He 
called on Mr. Burke in his way to the house of 
a friend with whom he was engaged to dine. 
He found bim in his garden, holding a grasshop- 
per:— ‘ What a beautiful animal is this!’ 
said Mr. Burke. “ Observe its structure— 
its legs, its wings, its eyes.” ‘ How can 
you,” said Sir Philip, “lose your time in 
admiring such an animal, when you have so 
many objects of real moment to attend to?” “Yet 
Socrates,” said Mr. Burke, “according to the 
exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a 
much less animal; he actually measured the pro- 
portion which its size bore to the space it passed 
over in its skip. I think the skip of a grass- 
hopper does not exceed its length ; let me see.” 
‘« My dear friend,” said Sir Francis, “I am in 
a great hurry; let me walk in, and let me read 
my papers to you.” Into the house they walk- 
ed; Sir Philip began to read, and Mr. Burke 
appeared to listen. At length, Sir Philip hav- 
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ing misplaced a paper, a pause ensued—* [| 
think,” said Mr. Burke, “that naturalists are now 
agreed, that locusta, not cicada, is the Latin word 
for grasshopper. W hat! $ your opinion, Sir 
Philip?” “My opinion,’’ said Sir Philip, packing 
up his papers, and preparing to move off, “ is, 
that till the grasshopper is out of your head, it 
will be idle to talk to you of the concerns of In- 
dia.” — Late paper. 
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_lu our 27th number a brief notice was taken - 
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confidence, adopted the humane views of 

Governor, even when they seemed to be least « eu 

ported by tradition and experience. The Enelis) 
penal laws—then, and long afterwards a disgry . 
to our statute book—were entirely at variance ys 
Penn’s ideas; and, at one stroke, he blotted me 
the whole catalogue of crimes punished with 4, 
cord, except two—murder and treason, The 4. 
sembly passed a law embodying this humane gy) 
enlightened policy.” But he does not also infyry 
us, that this specimen of enlightened Quaker legi.. 
lation, was little else than the adoption of the prin- 
ciples which George Fox, whom our author repr. 
sents as a madman, with a little more method thay 


a new life of William Penn, by W. I. Dixon, which | some others, in his madness,” had proclaimed more 


was expected to appear in a few days, from which 
the editor of this paper, not then having seen the 


work, was led to anticipate a valuable addition to | 


the means already possessed, of forming a just esti- 
mate of the character of the founder of Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

This biography is now before the public, and, 
from such hurried examination as the editor 
has as yet found leisure to give it, he is convinced 
that it exhibits a degree of research, much more 
minute and extensive than the previous biographers | 
of William Penn submitted to. In regard to the 
charges and imputations, on that estimable man, 
which have been recently published in Macaulay’s 
history, the exposure of which appears to have been 
a leading object of our author, he has been, I ap- 
prehend, completely successful, The charges of 
Macaulay had, indeed been so far refuted in several 
minor publications, that the public did not seem 
to require much additional light on the subject. 
Still we may justly regard this volume as an able 
and valuable defence of the moral and political 
character of the founder of Pennsylvania. It will 
no doubt be extensively read, and will be found a 
triumphant vindication of the wisdom and integrity 
of its subject. 

It is, however, to be sincerely regretted that so 
able a writer, and one who evidently took abund- 
ance of pains to make himself master of his subject, 
should have formed so inadequate a conception of 
the religious character of the man whose life he 
undertook to delineate, and particularly of the 
society to which he was united. Our author, while 
carefully inspecting the records of Friends where 
they were capable of reflecting light on the actions 


of William Penn, seems never to have clearly dis- | 


covered that the comprehensive views, and en- 
larged benevolence which he justly attributes to 
his subject, were the fruit of that very religion 
which he so freely brands with the appellation of 
fanaticism. He informs us (page 202) that «the 
young legislators of Pennsylvania, with fearless 


than thirty years before. In 1651, he wrote to tho 


| judges, remonstrating against putting men to deat), 


for theft; and urging the Mosaic provision, which 
required restitution in labour or goods. (Fox's 
journal, p. 93.) While he speaks of the religion of 
George Fox and his coadjutors, with undisguised 
contempt, he asserts that an incident of his life, «at 
a village ale house, was one of the most important 
events which had yet happened in the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race ; for out of it was to come Qua- 
kerism, the writings and teachings of Penn and 
| Barclay, the colony and constitution of Pennsylya- 
nia, the republics of the west, and, in no very 
remote degree, the vast movements of liberal ideas 
in Great Britain and America in more modern 
times.” 

This is certainly a remarkable result to arise 
from so apparently trifling an incident in the life 
of “a rude, gaunt, illiterate shoemaker of nine- 
teen,”’t who is represented as a fanatic, if nothing 
more. A pious Friend, however he may value the 
character, the labours, and the doctrines of George 
Fox, will probably discover, in the ale house inci- 
dent, nothing more than a link in the great chain 
of events, by which the divine purposes, in the im- 
provement and redemption of our fallen race, are 
accomplished, or in the course of accomplishment. 
The reformation in Germany during the sixteenth 
century, the ministry of George Fox, the writings 
of Penn and Barclay; the establishment of Penn- 
sylvania and other colonies in the western world, 
upon more liberal and tolerant principles than the 
nations of Europe had embraced, were parts of the 
great work which has been advancing from the 
days of Wickliff to our own time. This constant 
progression is greatly promoted by the labour of 
pious and enlightened men, and we freely accede a 
good share to Fox, Penn, and Barclay; but regard 
them not as the cause, but as instruments in the 
divine hand, for accomplishing the work of univer- 
sal pacification. 


aa) 


. Page 50. T Page 43. 














But if so much depended on the ale house inci- 
dent, why did not our author take a little more 
are to relate it correctly? In the first place, he 
says it occurred in the year of William Penn’s 
birth; whereas, George Fox tells us that he left his 
relations on the 9th of the 7th month, 1643. This 
was subsequent to the circumstance at the ale 
house; and Dixon informs as that William Penn 
was born the 14th October, 1644. In the next place 
the motives of George Fox are quite disguised. He 
tells us himself, that his cousin Bradford, who in- 
vited him to drink part of a jug of beer with him, 
was a professor, and had another professor with 
him, and that, being thirsty, he went in with them, 
for, says he, «I loved any who had a sense of good, 
or that sought after the Lord.” From which we 
may infer that he hoped to enjoy some edifying 
conversation with these religious professors. But 
when he found, after they had drunk a glass apiece, 
that his companions were disposed to make a 
drunken carousal, he determined to leave them. 
The groatwhich he laid on the table was, no doubt, 
his full share of the expense already incurred; and 
his tender, susceptible mind was deeply wounded at 
the unreasonable and ‘irreligious demeanor of his 
companions. From the manner in which the cir- 
cumstance is related by our author, we might infer, 
though it is not directly expressed, that if George 
had been amply supplied with money, he would 
probably have joined in the carousal. We have no 
information how much or how little money he had 
in his pocket; and not the slightest intimation ap- 
pears in his own narrative, that his conduct was 
influenced in any degree by the fear of expense. 

As this biography will no doubt prove a popular 
work, and be extensively read; and as the errors 
or misrepresentations of such a writer, aré much 
more liable than those of an inferior author, to 
make an impression on minds not properly informed, 
we shall probably introduce into some of our suc- 
ceeding numbers, such further notices as the case 
may appear to demand. 





Marrirp,—At Mississinawa Meeting House, on 


the 22d of Ist mo. last, Exum Ex.iorr to Hannan 
Morais, : 


——, at same place and day, Cyrus Wixson to 
Puarapa, daughter of Ephraim Overman. 


——, at same place on the 19th vlt., Epararm 
E.uiort to Eunice, daughter of Isaiah Pemberton, 
all of Grant county, Indiana. 


——, at Farmington, Ontario county, N. Y., on 
the 25th of 2d mo. last, Ropert B. Howxann, of 
Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., to Susanna, 


daughter of Daniel A. Robinson, M. D., of the for- 
mer place. 


——, at Friends Meeting in Mariposa, Canada 
West, on the 12th of 2d mo. last. Ex1san W. Bost- 
Wick to Marearet C., daughter of Cornelius 
Austin, all of Pickering Monthly Meeting. 
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Dirp,—At her residence in Eramosa, Canada 
West, on the 4th of 2d mo. Jast, Saran, wile of 
Samuel! Balls, in the 65th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Pelham Monthly Meeting. 

, at her residence, New Hope, Bucks county, 
Pa., on the evening of the 18th ult., in the 83d year 
of her age, Rutn E vy, for many years a valuable 
Elder ot Buckingham Monthly Meeting. ‘‘ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the ppright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 

, of erysipelas, on the 9th of Ist mo. last, at 
the residence of his son Henry Betts, in Whitby, 
Canada West, Aaron Betts, in the 94th year of his 
age, a valuable member of Pickering Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 14th of 2d mo. last, at the residence 
of Zenas Meads, near Saratoga Springs, N. Y.. Jane 
Apams, in the 84th year of her age, a member of 
Greenfield Monthly Meeting. During an illness of 
four months she was a great sufferer, but she was 
at the end, favoured calmly and quietly to breathe 
her last. 














A Female Teacher is wanted to take charge of 
Friends school in Burlington, N. J. Enquire of 
Tuomas Dvepate, or 


4 mo. 1851. Rospert Tuomas. 





A situation is wanted in the country for two 
colored lads aged 15 years. Apply at this office. 
4 mo. 2d. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West town, will meet there on Sixth 
day the 11th of next month at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The Committee on instruction meet at the School, 
on the preceding evening at half past seven o'clock. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

3rd mo 29th, 1851. 





NINE PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have the charge of Friends’ 
Boarding School at Nine Partners take this method 
of informing Friends of New York yearly meeting, 
that the summer term of that Institution, will com- 
mence on the Ist day of 5th month next. 

The present Superintendentsdesiring to be reliev- 
ed from the service, our esteemed friends, Jarvis 


‘and Lydia Congdon have been engaged by the 


Committee, they having previously for many years 
satisfactorily filled that important station. 

The School is also provided with competent 
teachers, and in again bringing the Institution into 
notice, the Committee feel, that they can with con- 
fidence recommend it to the patronage of those 
Friends who have young persons to educate. 

The School is entirely select for the children of 
Friends, and the Committee hope that the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to the Society for the guarded, 
literary and religious education of our youth may 
receive the encouragement of Friends generally. 

The price per term of 6 months for each pupil is 
$46, buta reduction of $3 is allowed to those who 
come from Le Ray, Farmington, Butternuts, Scipio 
or Ferrisburg Quarterly Meetings, and $6 to those 
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from Michigan and Canada, within the limits of 
New York yearly meeting. 
Ou behalf of the Committee, 
WitiiaM CromMwe.t. 
Nine Partners Boarding School, Washington, Dutch- 
ess Co. New York, 3rd mo 21st, 1851. 





For Friend’s Review. 
DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 


Gilbert Latey, the son of a yeoman of Corn- 
wall, was born in 1626. Having removed to 
London in 1648, he became, through his great 
integrity, much respected, and was employed in 
his trade-by many of the first rank in the king- 
dom. About six years after this, the first meet- 
ings of Friends were held in London in the dwel- 
lings of pious persons whose hearts the Lord had 
turned to this ministry. At one of these meet- 
ings Gilbert Latey was convinced, being the first 
offerings to the Lord in that great city. Through 
the light of Christ he was furnished with a quick, 
discerning, and sound judgment, and was made 
serviceable in settling the Church in discipline 
and good order, and long continued a pillar in 
the house of our God, retaining his integrity to 
the last. His simple statement of the manner 
in which women Friends were first called as a 
body to labour in our religious society, will be 
read with interest ; shewing how practical reli- 
gion works in the hearts of true believers, to the 
bringing forth of mercy and goods fruits. It 
was written shortly before his decease, and b 
his desire communicated to the Women’s Meet- 
ings in London. 

“In early days about three or four years after 
the settlement of the men’s meeting, which was 
in an upper room at the then Bull and Mouth 
meeting house, Gerard Roberts, Amor Stoddard, 
John Osgood, Richard Davis and others about 
15 or more, being met about the poor, fatherless, 
aud widows among us, as it had been advised by 
our elder brethren, we found it was our place to 
look into the necessities of poor Friends and sup- 
ply their wants, and a care came upon us how 
this should be carried on. We could truly say 
the Lord’s presence and power were livingly felt 
among us, whereby our hearts were opened and 
we enlightened to see that we wanted helpmeets 
for carrying on the service. Upon which it 
opened in our hearts plainly, that the women 
being added to us as helpmeets, would answer 
the service which was so needful, and that we 
eould no longer do without their help, care and 
assistance ; we believing it would lie on them as 
their concern, being satisfied they were fitted for 
the work, and would be careful and vigilant 
therein. All the meeting as one man feeling the 
love of God to be shed abroad among us, did in 
the openings of life agree, that two of the meet- 
ing should go to Gerard Roberts's house and ac- 
quaint the ancient ministering friends with what 
bad opened in our hearts in relation to that ser- 
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vice; there being then at Gerard Roberts's, 


George Fox, Francis Howgil!, Edward Byy. 
roughs, Richard Hubberthorn and it may be 
some more. 

The matter being proposed to George Fox and 
the rest of the brethren, they very well approved 
it, and consented we might be joined together in 
the work and service of the Lord among his Pe0- 
ple. It was forthwith ordered that the names of 
ancient women Friends from all parts of the city 
and suburbs should be taken, which was done, and 
some from every quarter met, who readily asso. 
ciated; and there was a heavenly union in our 
being thus joined together, and the Lord was with 
us and among us, and continued his good presence 
both with them and us to thisday. And whereas 
some have gainsayed ; such consider not the work 
of God therein, which was the ground and fou. 
dation by which the men’s and women’s meetings 
were first gathered and confirmed, and have since 
been preserved in that service. The blessing of 
the Lord hath attended, and doth still attend them 
for the refreshing and comforting many a poor 
soul, to whom God hath in mercy ministered by 
them to their great comfort and joy. 

The Power that first gathered and settled us in 
this service is still the same, and as it hath hither. 
to done, will break down all that rise in opposi- 
tion thereto, and preserve them that have been 
faithful in this the Lord's business ; for he hath 
blessed and will bless all such who continue in 
their obedience, serving the Lord to the end. 


Y | Every one who hath felt and tasted of this power, 


will have great satisfaction as well as myself, who 
am a living witness of his heavenly appearance 
among us at the first; and therefore I was willing 
to give this account and testimony to you, and 
women Friends’ and all others before I go hence, 
being now ancient, and not likely to continue long; 
but calling to mind the beginning and establish. 
ing of this meeting, which many now know little 
of, I was the more induced to leave these few 
lines, who am your ancient friend and truly loving 
brother. 
GILBERT LaTEy. 
Hammersmith, the 22d of 6 mo. 1709. 


About three months before his decease, he at. 
tended a large mecting at Hammersmith, in which 
the Lord moved him to stand up, and so support: 
ed him by his Divine power, as to enable him to 
sound forth the acceptable day of the Lord, and 
an invitation to come to Him through the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the alone mediator between God 
and man, who is the way and the only means t 
restore man again into the image and favour of 
God; concerning which he declared about a 
hour, with a great deal of fervency and wonted 
zeal, as if he had been under no infirmity of body, 
even to the admiration of many of the hearers, 
he being carried forth in more than an ordinary 
manner in this his last sermon. 


He waited the Lord’s call and time of being 
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removed, and often said there was no cloud in 
his way, for the Lord was good to him. A few 
hours before his departure he said to some who 
were with him, * That there was no condemna- 
tion to them that were in Christ Jesus; he is 
the lifter up of mine head: he is my strength 
and great salvation.” <A near relative bears this 
beautiful testimony to him, “I am well assured 
the Lord hath crowned the labours of this faith- 
ful witness whose days in good old age ended in 
peace ; and he hath his crown that fadeth not 
away, an inheritance everlasting among the righ- 
teous in glory in the kingdom of our blessed 
Lord. He was continued in the enjoyment of 
his sense and reason to the last moments of his 
life, and died in the Lord, and rests from his la- 
bours, whose works follow him, and his memorial 
js blessed among the righteous in the Lord’s 
heritage, he having been a worthy soldier and 
follower of the Lamb, and kept his habitation in 
Christ Jesus. I pray God that both I, and all 
that remain, may in life and in conversation, as 
he hath done, bear a faithfal testimony for the 
blessed Truth, and in the same be preserved to 
walk in the footsteps of the Christian flock to the 
end of our days having the loins of our minds 
girded up and our eye single to the Lord, and to 
the recompense he hath in store for the righteous, 
which will remain and stand us in stead when we 
shall be called out of this fading perishing 
world.” 

The Lord took Gilbert Latey to himsclf in 
great peace on the 15th of 9th mo., being in the 
79th year of his pilgrimage. 

To England’s kings and princes, ministers of 
state and nobles, Gilbert Latey had easy access, 
they knowing he came not for any worldly advan- 
tage, some of them saying, “‘ he cometh not for 
anything we have, for he needeth nothing of that.” 
When engaged to see them, he kept to and bore 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which he 
was crucified to the world; and his great self-de- 
nial was taken notice of and beloved, insomuch 
that an eminent Friend and minister of Christ 
Jesus having great interest among the men at 
Court, and attending there often, said, “that he 
never followed a man who had a sweeter charac- 
ter at Court than Gilbert Latey.” It was his 
practice in soliciting kings, princes, and other 
great men, to keep to the anointing and love of 
God, and as that gave utterance, to speak, and it 
was in that only he looked for the blessing on his 
solicitations, and to be made serviceable, to the 
Lord’s people. 





He that considers how little he dwells upon 
the condition of others will learn how little the 
attention of others is attracted by himself. 


In China, physicians are always under pay, 
except when their patrons are sick, then their 


salaries are stopped till health is restored. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MEMOIR OF JOHN CARTER. 


BY WILLIAM JAMES DAMPIER, VICAR OF COGGESHALL. 

John Carter was born at Coggeshall, in Es- 
sex, of humble parents, on the 31st of July, 
1815. 

He was put to a dame’s school in Church 
street for some years, and afterwards, when about 
nine or ten years old, to the national school, 
where he remained until the year 1828, when he 
was removed into the endowed school in the 
town, founded by the charity of Sir Robert 
Hitcham. There he continued about two years. 

During his boyhood, he was not remarkable 
for any particular talent. He was of quicker 
parts, indeed, than the generality of boys, and, 
as is too commonly the case, was more frequent- 
ly in mischief. 

The only sign he showed, when at school, of 
the particular talent which was afterwards deve- 
loped in a providential way, and to a marvellous 
extent, as will be noticed by and by, was a dis- 
position to scribble the figure of a man, a horse, 
or a bird, or such like thing, upon his desk or 
copy-book, when he should have been doing his 
lessons. But if during the whole of his time at 
school he was but little different from the general 
run of boys with whom he was brought up, 
showing but small sign of virtue, he yet experi- 
enced, though unconsciously, the blessing of 
honest parents, who had more care for him than 
he had for himself. 

When John Carter left the Hitcham school, 
he was put to work at the silk-weaving trade, 
which at that time was a more gainful employment 
than now, returning, after a very little practice, 
to a steady hand, twelve shillings or more a 
week. 

In 1835, he married, pursuing his calling asa 
silk-weaver on his own account, until he met 
with the accident which was the turning point in 
both his character and history. 

The good seed which had been sown in his in- 
fancy and childhood, had as yet brought forth 
but little fruit. He was not altogether without 
respect for his parents, or care for those belong- 
ing to him; but his habits were very irregular, 
and his natural quickness, not being under the 
control of any fixed religious principle, exposed 
him the more to temptation. Some of his fel- 
low-workmen, and not the best, became the com- 
panions of his leisure, or, as it seems, idle hours. 
The excitement of wild mirth and rambling ad- 
venture had often more power with him than the 
quiet of his own home. He was, like most of 
the youth of our own, and every day, impatient 
of restraint ; and it pleased God, in his wisdom 
and love, as the subject of this memoir thankfully 
acknowledged, to cast him down, and bind him 
with invisible cords, that he might be free in- 
deed. Carter was accustomed to spend much of 
his earnings, and much of his time, at the public 
house—a certain sign of a depraved condition, 
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and of readiness for mischief. He neglected the ) but by his manner of living had seemed to exc, 
religious observance of the Lord’s day, often | away, he 


was steadfast and content with the he), 
wandering about the fields with evil companions, | of his own rightful pastor, and the ministration. 
instead of going to church. of the church. ; 
It chanced, as the phrase is, that he and some; He had never altogether laid aside the prac. 
of his companions, one Saturday night in the | tice of private prayer, but now he became tor 
month of May, 1836, were attracted to the | regular and earnest, and read the Seriptures fro. 
rookery at Holfield Grange, and John Carter,| quently, but seems to have found his grea, 
forward in the evil enterprise,’ ascended first one | strength and comfort in the use of the 119) 
of the tall trees in search of birds. When he, Psalm, which he would read and ponder oye; 
had reached a height of about forty feet from the | continually. 
ground, the limb of another tree, to which he is} About six weeks after the accident, John (‘:. 
said to have been crossing, yielded more than | ter and his wife were received into his father’s 
was calculated upon, or deceived him by its dis-| house, for the sake of economy, and that his 
tance ; he missed his hold, and fell to the earth | friends might the better attend upon him ; and, 
upon his back. He was taken up senseless, and | at the end of several weeks, he told his father 
from that time never moved hand or foot. He} that he had suffered very much in spirit for some 
was conveyed home to his wife on Sunday morn-| time past, having endured a conflict, but tha 
ing, upon a hurdle, by his miserable and affright- | now it was over, and the battle he believed was 
ed companions ; medical] assistance was procured,| won. His return to God had been resisted by 
and relief was afforded, for the recovery of his | the tempter, but, it would seem without success, 
senses ; but a serious injury to the spine had de-| The chastisement of his Heavenly Father had 
re him of all power of voluntary motion be-} weaned him from sin, and brought him to seck 
ow the neck; the mischief, which was at the | his treasure in heaven. Doubtless it cost him 
fifth, sixth, and seventh vertebrae, paralyzed the | something to put away old thoughts, and get rid 
whole body downwards, and was such that death | of old companions, and turn himself round reso. 
might be expected to ensue in a few days. Still | lutely in quest of the true riches ; but his energy 
he lived ; but the paralysis was perpetual. The | of character remained, and taking only a new di- 
muscular power of the neck was retained, no | rection carried him forward towards the accon- 
permanent mischief sustained by the organs of | plishment of the great purpose of his being. The 
the head, and the faculties were unimpaired ; and | grace of God wrought in him a strong desire 
if to this is added a very slight power of motion | after forgiveness and peace, and ultimately 
in the chest and the left shoulder, we have all| crowned his efforts (we may well hope) with 
the muscular power which was left to John Car-| success. When he began to see clearly his own 
ter by his accident. faults, he began in faithfulness to tell his com- 
For a while the poor fellow was filled with | panions in sin of theirs. This, however, as is 
distress for his physical condition, and with | commonly the case, was to them a signal to fall 
shame and vexation for the whole event ; but to | off from coming to see him. But his course was 
this succeeded, by and by, a time of reflection | onward, and he had no rest until he bad truly 
upon his state spiritually, and upon the great| turned to God. 
purpose hid under this chastisement. The wan-| From that time there is reason to believe that 
derer had been struck down by the unseen hand | his heart was given to the one great work that 
which was to bring him home again. And now | was before him—even the salvation of his soul. 
the seeds of grace, early sown, cleared of those| We return now to the earlier part of his long- 
evil habits which, as rank weeds, kept them | protracted affliction, to trace the development of 
down unproductive, and fostered by the ministra-| that extraordinary talent that was given hin, 
tions of the then vicar of the parish, A. C. J. | and which, rightly viewed, appears to have been 
Wallace, and the warnings and counsels of af- | designed to promote the glory of God, and to 
flicted parents, had room and encouragement, | furnish at once a new employment and a reason- 
under the favoring circumstances of this bodily | able recreation for His servant. 
mischief, to spring up and bear fruit. The entire loss of the use of all his limbs cut 
The sympathy of all was excited for the poor | off the sufferer from many of the ordinary recre- 
fellow ; no efforts were wanting to do him ser- | ations by which the tedium of long afflictions 1s 
vice, relief for the body was freely offered, and | relieved. This circumstance set him upon expe 
amusement for the mind, as well as instruction | dients to amuse himself, and called out the char- 
and consolation for the spirit. The very anxiety | itable contrivances of friends to afford him some 
which seems to have prevailed for his spiritual | pleasurable occupation. He was very fond of 
improvement was, in its exhibition, almost enough | reading, especially biography ; and one day read 
to perplex. Members of religious communions, | in a little work which his wife had brought 
with which he was in no way connected, (np | home to him, of a young woman, named Eliza- 
doubt in a spirit of charity,) offered their guid-| beth Kinning, at an asylum in Liverpool, who, 
ance, and promised him rest, but as if held by having lost the use of her hands, had learnt to 
the power of the principles he had first learned, ‘draw with her mouth ; and it occurred to him 
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at once that he might do the same. His energy 


was alive, and be began accordingly, drawing 
sometimes upon pieces of paper, pinned to the 
pillow, working first with a pencil, and after- 
wards with water-colors. The first piece produc- 
ed in this way was a butterfly, the insect was 
caught in the room, a sixpenny box of paints 
sent for, and the drawing made forthwith. 

This gave encouragement to proceed; and 
here it is fit to mention, that a lady, then resid- 
ing in the parish, whose interest in his welfare, 
temporal and spiritual, has never ceased, was un- 
tiring in her efforts to do him service, visiting 
him frequently, lending him books, doing every- 
thing in her power to alleviate his sufferings, and 
to encourage his singular talent, that it might 
afvrd him profit as well as pleasure. A good 
many small drawings of birds and ilowers were 
done, and sold for him at a shilling apiece. The 
difficulty, however, soon came as to what STYLE 
he should adopt, whether he should copy colored 
drawings, or mezzotintos, or line engravings, or 
etchings. He did, in fact, execute some pieces 
in all these various styles; but his peculiar 
talent settled upon line-drawing chiefly, and cer- 
tainly his best works are in thisstyle. His first 
work in this kind was a Syrian goat. 

His skill increased rapidly enough; and a 
very steady improvement might be observed in 
his performances, from the butterfly already no- 
ticed to his last work, the Head of King Charies 
the Martyr, after Vandyk. 

The way in which he executed his work must 
be stated. The posture in which he drew, was 
lying a little on the side, with the head a little 
raised by pillows. A small, light desk of deal, 
made under his own directions, was adjusted for 
him; on this desk his drawing-paper was fasten- 
ed with large, flat, brass-headed pins, such as 
artists and architects use for the purpose. The 
drawing to be copied, if of moderate size, was set 
up between the drawing-paper and the desk, or, 
if too large for this, was suspended by tapes from 
the top of the bed. He never drew but in bed. 
He first sketched in his subject with a lead pen- 
cil, sometimes as little as four inches in length, 
which he held between his teeth. This done, a 
little saucer of Indian Ink was prepared, and 
the brush was moistened by his attendant, and 
placed in his mouth. He held it fast between 
his jaw teeth, and by the motion of the head pro- 
duced the most accurate and delicate ad 
He was accustomed to work with very fine hair 
pencils, (some almost as fine as needle-points,) 
about six inches long, which, by bringing the 
work so near the eye, would manifestly math en- 
hince the difficulty of the operation ; and, con- 
sdering how quick the evaporation would be in 
simmer time, and how impossible it was, from 


his position, for the color to flow to the point of 


tae brash, when actually touching on his work, it 
will easily be imagined how troublesome an ope- 
ration it must have been to him, and how much 
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assistance he required ; for the brush was always 
taken from his mouth, replenished, and replaced 
by his attendant. 

It is thought that it may be interesting to 
give a slight sketch of the desk on which he com- 
monly worked, and of the brush and pencil he 
employed. 

At times, in difficult subjects, when he was 
enlarging, he would have his paper divided by 
pencil-lines into squares: but without this aid, 
the precision of his drawing was perfectly mar- 
vellous. The skill with which he sketched in a 
difficult figure in pencil, was perhaps even more 
remarkable than that with which he finished it 
in Indian ink. 

He could enlarge or reduce with perfect suc- 
cess; nor was he a mere copyist, how wonderful 
soever in his case to be that; but he has taken 
several likenesses with success in pencil and in 
black profile. The figure of our Lord, in wood- 
cut, after Albert Durer, is given as having been 
drawn by Carter himself upon the block. 

John Carter was singularly humble in the 
possession of his talent, thankfully receiving any 
hints which persons acquainted with drawing were 
inclined to offer. Comparatively few have seen 
him at his work beyond the members of his own 
family, and those who, like the writer of this 
memoir, knew him very intimately, and had ac- 
cess to him at all times. It was not that he dis- 
liked to be seen at work, but that the presence of 
a stranger at such times made him highly ner- 
vous, so that he dared not then trust himself 
with any of the more delicate portions of his 
subject ; for a line or mark once made must re- 
main, as he rarely ventured to wash out a false 
stroke in Indian ink ; consequently, if visitors 
were introduced when he was engaged, he would 
usually stop, or betake himself to a knot of hair, 
or a mass of deep shadow, where little or no 
mischief could come from a few tremulous 
strokes. He was visited by many persons, but 
the writer is happy in stating that he escaped 
without any of that weakening of the character 
which so commonly follows upon petting ; he fell 
not into that suare. 


(To be continued.) 


AEROSTATION. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 2d mo. 1851, 
closes an article on the history of Aeronautics, 
with the following judicious observations : 


Aecrostation is at present applied to no practi- 
cally useful purpose ; it is a meré plaything, oc- 
eupying no higher a position than catehpenny 
mountebank exhibition. Ascents are made in 
balloons from no other motive, or for no other 
object, than to draw money from the pockets of 
the multitude, by administering to their enjoy- 
ment; and when made by persons properly ac- 
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quainted with the principles and practice of the , mounted on a pony. It was put in ¢ 
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art—for by such alone can they be effected with | plan more humane than that of Mr. Poitevin, 


safety—and with those precautions which expe- 
rience has shown to be requisite, they might be 
liable to no great objection* so long as the people 
are willing to pay for them; but if conducted 
by unqualified persons, or by the most skilful, 
with a daring recklessness of personal danger, 
or in @ manner involving suffering to any sen- 
tient being, they ought to be discouraged in 
every legitimate way, by every friend of human- 
ity, as at variance alike with the principles of 
morality and with the benevolent lessons of the 
Christian faith. No man may Jawfully peril 
his own life, or subject the inferior animals to 
unnecessary pain, for the gratification of the all- 
devouring thirst of the public for exciting exhi- 


bitions; and in the very act of encouraging and 


witnessing such exhibitions, we are quenching 


the merciful, and fostering the cruel in our natures. 
Of this objectionable Sites is the practice 
recently introduced into France of carrying up 
donkeys in balloons. The adventure is indeed 
no new one. It was performed by Mr. Green 


some twenty years ago. But the merit, or rather 
the demerit, of having turned it into one of 


the most popular shows in France is due to M. 
Poitevin, who has lately been exciting the gap- 
ing admiration of thousands in Paris by this fool- 
hardy, barbarous, and contemptible mode of acros- 
tation. Karly in July this year (1850), he as- 
cended on horseback in a balloon from Champ 
de Mars, in presence of upwards of 10,000 per- 
sons who had paid for admission, and the 'Presi- 
dent of the Republic was one of the spectators. 
The horse, a handsome dapple grey, had stout 
cloth placed round its body, and several straps, 
passed over the shoulders and loins, were united 
in rings, which were attached by cords to the net- 
work of the balloon. In this manner was the 
animal cruelly suspended in the air, having no 
resting place for its feet, nor was there anything 
to protect its rider, had he lost his balance or 
been thrown off. The feat having been more 
successful than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, Mr. Green proposed to amuse the inhab- 
itants of London‘ by a similar adventure. Some 
of the more humane of the English capitol were 
shocked at the announcement; and the secretary 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals made application on the 30th of July 
to the magistrates to put a stop to the ascent. 
A case of interference not having been made out 
to the satisfaction of the magistrates, Mr. Green 
next day started on his journey to the clouds 





*To this opin‘on I object ; being convinced that ev- 
ery public exhibition which tends to draw large com- 
panies of spectators together, and to nourish a vague 
and unmeaning curiosity, exercises an influence unfa- 
vourable to religion and morals. The willingness of 
the people to pay for idle and demoralizing exhibitions 
is no excuse for those who offer them.—Eo. 










who suspended his pony in the air. But t), 
whole affair was a miserably poor one, and we) 
fitted to bring all such experiments into eo). 
tempt. The nag was not larger than an unde. 
sized Newfoundland dog; and what made tj, 
thing more ridiculous still, the poor creaturp— 
which by the way, had its eyes bandaged, ayg 
was strongly tied by cords to the net-work of thc 
balloon—was so feeble that, on mounting it, \y. 
Green had to sustain his own weight by a pile of 
sand bags placed on either side. ‘This shay, 
equestrian excursion, through the air appear 
to have generally disappointed onlookers, ang 
pony ascensions have not been attempted a second 
time in England. In France they have met wit) 
greater favour. They have been repeated by 
Poitevin and others in the presence of immense 
multitudes: and it should not be passed oyer 
without remark, as one proof among others of 
what the animals suffer, and consequently, of the 
cruelty of the practice, that in some instances, 
blood flowed from their ears and nostrils. That 
the practice is dangerous to the aeronaut as well 
as cruel to the animal, has been the judgment 
of all reflecting men from the first ; and the late 
melancholy fate of Lieutenant Gale, an English 
naval officer, wlio ascended from the Hippodrome 
of Vincennes, near Bordeaux, on Sabbath—a 
very unsuitable day, surely, for such exhibitions 
—the 8th of September last, mounted on a horse, 
which was suspended beneath the car of the bal- 
loon by girths passed under its body, reads a les- 
son to which it would be wise to listen. By the 
aid of several peasants who were in the fields, he 
effected his descent without any accident to him- 
self or the horse; but, having unfastened the 
animal, he again rose into the air, and was after- 
wards found dead in a field about a mile from the 
place where the balloon made its second descent. 
That this dreadful close of the aeronautic career 
of Mr. Gale, which he commenced only in 184%, 
will serve as a warning to this reckless class of 
adventurers, we hardly anticipate. That it will 
put a stop to such fool-hardy and hazardous ex- 
hibitions, by bringing them into disrepute with 
the idle multitude, is what we as little expect. 
So long as men are found sufficiently daring to 
run the risk, there will not be wanting crowds 
abundantly ready to pay down their money, and 
gaze upon the spectacle with a stupid admiration. 
It is a wretched result of the art of ballooning, 
if it can be turned to no better account than this. 
Can, then, nothing more important be brought 
out of it? Can it never be rendered subservient 
to the ordinary purposes of human life? The 
opinion almost universally among men, not ¢x- 
cluding scientific men, is that it can not. Some 
acronauts, indeed, assure us that the time is fast 
approaching when aerial transition will inevita- 
bly be placed as far before railroad and steam- 
boat transition as the latter are before the old- 
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hj sail and horse-power modes. But the 
<—— men place little faith in these flattering | 
anticipations; they listen to or read them with | 
as dogged a skepticism, as they read or heard the 
colebrated vaticination of Bishop Wilkins, that | 
‘t would be as common for man hereafter to call | 
for his wings when about to make a journey, as 
‘t then was to call for his boots and spurs. They 
doubt whetber, with all the characteristic marks 
of progress that distinguish the present age, bal- 
loons will ever become a safe, cheap, and expedi- 
tious means of travelling. Whether the aero- 
nauts are most to be justified in their sanguine 
expectations, Or the rest of mankind in their cau- 
tious incredulity, time alone will determine. 
Qur judgment, we confess, strongly inclines to 
the side of the skeptics. 


Much is still desiderated, in order to the prac- 
ticability of ballooning as a generally useful art. 
A new gas, at once cheap in its production, and 
of sufficient buoyancy, must be discovered. The 
gases at present employed for inflating balloons 
are either too expensive or too heavy. Hydro- 
gen, which is almost fourteen times lighter than 
common air, is the lightest gas known, but the 
expense at which it is procured isan insuperable 
objection to its practical utility. To produce a 
quantity sufficient to raise the weight of a pound, 
four and a half pounds of iron or six of zinc, 
with equal quantities of sulphuric acid, would be 
required. Carbureted hydrogen or coal gas is 
much cheaper, and brings the cost of what may 
be necessary for experimental purposes—though 
this is by no means inconsiderable—within the 
compass of more ordinary means. But as it is 
only about one halfjlighter than atmospheric air, 
it would require a machine of immense size to 
support any great weight ; and the whole expe- 
rience of ballooning proves the difficulty of man- 
aging a body of great magnitude. Another 
great desideratum in aerial navigation is, a pow- 
er of guiding the balloon according to a given 
direction—of propelling it through the atmos- 
phere as steam boats are propelled on the ocean. 
it has indeed been said that as nature is very 
profuse in the variety of atmospherical currents 
within two miles above the level of the sea, we 
are not in sailing through the air, driven to the 
necessity of attempting to go right against the 
wind, but have only to ascend or descend, as the 
case may be, to a current, which will waft the 
vessel to its desired destination. But were we 
even sure of always getting a favouring current, 
which from the limited amount of observations 
made, is not yet established beyond a doubt, 
there is another disideratum—we are in want of 
an agent adapted for raising and lowering the 
balloon without any waste of its power, so as to 
get within the propitious current. Mr. Green’s 
contrivance of the guide ,rope, is not likely to 
answer in practice; and nothing better has yet 
been discovered. 
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HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


The idea that climate and soil affeet the phy- 
sical development of mankind, is as old as Hippo- 
crates ; and is confirmed by constant experience. 
Statistical tables especially place this great fact 
in a striking light. ‘The chances of longevity, 
for instance, are proved by the tables of mortali- 
ty, to be greatly in favor of temperate and even 
frigid countries, as distinguished from those lying 
within the torrid zone. Batavia, the West Indies 
and even Sicily, are far less healthy than Nor- 
way, Sweden, or the United States generally, 
though the former lie under a sky that is almost 
ever bright, while the latter are almost continu- 
ally vexed with storms or darkened by a clouded 
heaven. It is where endemic fevers prevail, 
in short, that life is more uncertain. Our South- 
ern States, the West Indies, the lower part of 
Italy, the Ionian Islands, the west coastof Africa, 
and generally all low and marshy districts in 
warm climates, are particularly ravaged by these 
acute diseases ; and at such places the ratio of 
human life is at the lowest. Theinclement skies - 
of Canada or New England, and the incessant 
rains of Great Britain, are less hurtful to longev- 
ity, strange as it may seem. Even consumption, 
the dire foe of man in northern climates, fails to 
swell the mortality in such places to that of the 
torrid zone. 

It is curious, as connected with this subject, 
to trace the prevalence of certain disorders in 
particular regions of the globe. Thus diseases 
of the digestive organs prevail most in India, 
Africa, England and Guiana. Diseases of the 
liver hold almost undisputed sway in the East 
Indies; Dropsy prevails in Great Britain, Guiana 
and West Africa. Consumption is most fatal in 
Great Britain, Canada, the United States, and 
strange to say, Jamaica; in this latter place, es- 
pecially, it makes terrible havoc among the Eu- 
ropean troops. In all cases cities are less healthy 
than the country. In the mortality of towns a 
great change, however, has taken place during 
the last century, owing to the improvements in 
ventilation, in the general mode of living and in 
cleanliness. Fevers are less prevalent now, but 
nervous disorders have increased. Of the cities 
of Europe, it is remarkable that London, the 
largest and most crowded of all, is the healthiest, 
while Vienna, which is one of the most rural in 
many respects, is also the least favorable to lon- 
gevity ; but this difference is to be attributed, 
in a measure, to the inland climate of the latter, 
and, in part, likewise to the gross habits of the 
Viennese. A cool climate near the sea appears 
to be the most favorable of all localities for health. 
Thus, the coasts of New England, exposed as they 
are in many respects, are not so apt to breed dis- 
ease, as the shores of Mississippi, or even the 
balmy valleys of the interior. 

The effect of climate can never be properly un- 
derstood until the relative mortality among na- 
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tives and strangers is compared ; for the natives | blue water and security. The professor wil] yo) 
Nake 


are accustomed to the climate, while aliens are | a report, we understand, to the Chief of ¢ 
not. We find that, in India, the mortality among | Survey, which will interest you as did hj 


he Coass 
8 lecture 


European troops is nearly three times as great | of last evening, his intelligent audience,— ¢. 


as among natives. This holds good even of epi- 
demics, two Europeans having died by cholera 
to one native, out of every hundred of each. In 
Barbadoes the mortality among the troops is 
eighteen out of every thousand, among the na- 
tives only ten out ofevery thousand. Another 
curious fact is, that the method of living exer- 
cises great influence on health. Thus, in the 
United States, from the rapid manner in which 
the people eat, and from other causes, diseases 
of the digestive organs are more prevalent than 
any where on the globe ; for in every thousand 
persons, at least one half have disorders of these 
organs while in England, tie number is but nine- 
ty-five to a thousand. 

Science is slowly increasing the average of hu- 
man life. A century ago, one out of ever thirty 
of the population died each year; now the aver- 
age is about one in forty-five. In England the 
chanees have nearly doubled within a hundred 
years, and the same is true of all the older set- 
tled portions of the United States.— Bulletin. 





THE FLORIDA REEFS. 


A correspondent of the Savannah Republican, 
writing from Key West, says : 

‘‘We were highly entertained last evening 
with a lecture from Professor Agassiz. He took 
for his subject the Florida Reef and its builder, 
the coral insect. He set out with stating his 
opinion that the peninsula of Florida was made 
by this little workman, and with illustrations on 
the black-board, described its physiology. There 
are, he says, different races of coral insects, some 
of which lay the foundation of the reef in deep 
water, build up to a certain height, and die. 
These are succeeded by another race, who build 
up another step, and are followed by other races 
until thé edifice reaches to near the surface of the 
water, when the little mason is functus officio, 
and leaves his labours to be crowned by other 
agencies of nature. When this work is done, 
deposits from the sea are made upon the rock, 
which finally extend above the surface of the 
water, and become terra firma. He thinks that 
the peninsula is but an extension of reef after 
reef, the first being the construction of the coral. 
insect, then becoming reefs or islands, and the in- 
tervals between these, being filled up in time by 
debris from the sea, altogether form main land 
If this theory be true, we may conclude that the 
wrecking business will last so long as the coral 
exist. Light houses and beacons may warn the 
mariner from some of the dangers that lie in his 
path, but he has a little foe who is continually 
piling up stumbling blocks in his way, and lay- 
ing snares in the track where he believed all was 


tific American. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Evropean.—The steamship Canada from Liver 
pool arrived at Boston on the 28th bringing po,,.., 
to the 15th ult. oe 

Enevaxp.—The ministry had sustained anoy},, 
defeat on a resolution offered by Lord Denean foe ; 
reform in the management of Woods and Fores. 
This was strenuously opposed by the governmoen 
but was finally carried bya vote of 120 to 119, }; 
is confilently expected that there will be a dissoly, 
tion of parliament and a general election. ‘T}, 
agitation on the part of the Catholics of both Eye. 
land and Ireland against the proposed final measy;rs 
of Lord John Russell continues unabated. 

A number of the Hungarian and Polish refugees 
have decided to remain in England, in order to be 
at hand in case their aid should be required to assi« 
the democratic cause in either France or Hungary. 


Fraxce.—Bunt little news of moment from Frayeo 
have been received. Commerce and manufactures 
appear to be much depressed. The accounts from 
the agricultural districts are more favorable. | 
hopes of a fusion between the two branches of the 
Bourbon family are at an end. 


Cape or Goon Horr.—It appears probable that 
the Kaffir war will be more prolonged than was at 
first anticipated. The Hottentots were rising against 
their masters and taking part with their Katlir 
brethren. A sanguinary battle had been fought 
which resulted in the total defeat of the Kaffirs. 

Domestic.—Crevasses have broken out at various 
places on the Mississippi, inundating a number of 
plantations. 

The special committee of the New York Legisla- 
ture to whom was referred so much of the Gover. 
nor’s message as relates to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
have made a report condemning it as unconstitu- 
tional, unreasonable, and cruel. Forcible resistance 
to the law is, however, condemned. 

The Grand Jury of the U.S. District Court of 
Massachusetts have found indictments against all 
the parties who were bound over by Commissioner 
Hallett, for having been connected with the rescue 
of Shadrach, claimed as a fugitive slave. 


Krpnappinc.—On the 24th ult.George F. Alberti, 
and J: Frisby Price, who had been convicted in the 
court of Quarter Sessions of this city of kidnapping 
a woman and her child, the latter of whom was un- 

nestionably free, were brought into court to receive 
the sentence provided by the act of 1847 for suc: 
offences. Judge Parsons, in addressing the priso- 
ners, represented their crime as second only to mur- 
der. Alberti, who was considered as the principal 
in the crime, was sentenced to a fine of $1000 and 
a confinement of ten years in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. The accomplice was adjudged to pay a fine 
of $700, and undergo an imprisonment in the same 
Penitentiary of eight years. The maximum pre- 
scribed by the act is a fine of $2000 and imprison- 
ment during twelve years. The minimum fine |S 
$500, and the imprisonment five years. 
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